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‘FS London, July 9, 1826. 

Near eight months have elapsed since I was liberated from Dor- 
chester Gaol, after six years of imprisonment. Though I have’ 
not been idle during that time, I have considered myself in a pas- 
sive state, from the want of a proper establishment wherein to 
conduct my business. I had much rather have remained in the 
Gaol for this last eight months, than have been so unpleasant! 
situated as I have been as to place of business. Bunt the diffi- 
culty is at length surmounted, and I present myself to the public 
in an establishment equal to the convenience and respectable ap- 
pearance of conducting that important business which I hope to 
carry on, as the only sure prelude to a redress of the grievances 
of the people of this Island, and a reformation of that system of 
political and theological rule by which they are grieved. 

Nine years have elapsed since | first made my appearance ‘in 
Fleet Street as a bookseller. Near seven of that nine have been 
passed in different Gaols, for the publication of what have been 
called libels, which mean books and nothing but books, such books 
as one part of an ill-formed community desires that another part 
shall not read; such books as are calculated to remove all igno- 
rance of the cause of. political grievances; such books as have 
been the “ forbidden fruit,” wherever tyranny has acquired 
power; such books as are allegorized in the Book of Genesis, as 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge, the eating of which is the only 
food that will make: man superior in character to his fellow ani- 
mals; such books as form the key to the allegory of ‘* Christ 
crucified,” or the anointed reason of man persecuted almost to ex- 
tinction by the malevolent power of pre-existing, profitable error. 

During the year 1816, a period of distress among the mecha- 
nics of thécommunity, I was employed as a tinplate-worker, in 
the firm of Mathews and Masterman, of Union Court, Hoitbora 
Hill; and in that year; the general complaint of distress drew my 
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attention to the state of politics, or to politics generally. Before 
this year, I had neither read the writings of Paine or of any other 
political writer. 1 do not recollect that I had ever boughta news- 
paper. I was in as complete a state of political ignorance as any 
animal called man on the face of the earth.. Distress and a gene- 
ral. complaint of distress was the stimulus to my political enquiry. 
1 began to be a politician without the aid of books, and this cir- 
cumstance and the want of experience in the political affairs of 
the world caused me to think of nothing but the figure I would 
strive to make in taking an active part in the much. talked-of and 
much-expected general and revolutionary insurrection. I had no 
political acquaintance out of the work-shop. 1 was one of no 
party ; my views, however erroneous, were as purely patriotic as 
ever were the views of any man, 

During the year 1816, and before I began to sell books in 
1817, 1 had not read a single pamphlet of Paine’s; my political 
reading was confined to a few newspapers, to Cobbett’s Register 
and to the Black Dwarf; none of which appeared to me that sort 
of political food which I, and, as.I,thought, others, wanted and 
ought to have. The Black Dwarf was my favourite, until Mr. 
Sherwin’s “ Republican” appeared, the title alone of which ena- 
moured me. 

While working at the mechanic’s bench, I had begun to scribble 
scraps for the newspapers, the whole of which were condemned 
as too violent. I felt a burning desire to print something of my 
own writing; though I now confess, that 1 was not then compe- 
tent, from inexperience as. to politics and literature, to write a sen- 
tence-fit for the public eye. _ In this state of excited mind, I be- 
gan to think of turning bookseller... The story of Lackington’s 
beginning with a stall was often recalled to my mind, and why, 
thought I, may I not, by perseverancé, begin, with a stall or a bag, 
and become as extensive a bookseller as Lackington? The reso- 


- Jution was formed early in 1817, and on the 9th of March, I sal- 


lied. forth from the manufactory to. commence bookselling, with a 
und’s worth of books in a handkerchief. In a few weeks, my 
it consisted of a large green bag, and each week added some- 
thing to the extent of my sale. In April, before I had given up 
my beneb of work in the manufactory, Mr. Sherwin offered me 
his little shop in Fleet Street. Though it was a mere hole, one 
window. of the shop now held by Mr. Cobbett, I recollect well, 
that my ideas of its magnitude and importance as an acquisition 
were much greater than those which I now conceive in the pos- 
session. of one of the best shops and houses in the street. It was 
every thing to me, and I saw it as | now see it, as the first step 
to a better establishment. 

In cogitating on politics while working at my trade, I inferred 
that no writers, no printers, no publishers, whose works came 
under my.eye, were bold enough to prepare the people to work 
the necessary reform or redress of grievances. ae that the 
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suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act frighted away the. little 
couragé that had been exhibited, and England appeared to me, 
in its politics, to be going back to the state 6f the Continental 
system. Under this view of things, I formed the resolve to shrink 
from nothing that could tend to’ instruct, or to give courage in the 
way of example to, the public. Whether I have firmly acted upon 
this resolve, f leave to the conclusion of the reader. 1 could:not 
see a good reason why discussion on any subject should be for- 
bidden, nor upd what good motive a desire to forbid it could 
rést; therefore, I fixed on freé discussion as my moral war-cry— 
and took perseverance, under all circumstances, as my motto: 
Has it, or has’ it not, been well done ? 

This statement is so stale, as a répetition, that, I must pledge 
myself, that, this shall be “ positively the last time,” except; 
that, f hereafter write my own memoir,’ like other great men,’ who 
fear that no one else will be at the’ trouble to do it for them. In 
stating my past conduct, it was necessary to say something of the 
early points of my political career; and, like Mr. Cobbett, I find; 
that no one can speak of myself like myself. A certain line of 
conduet has led me to the acquisition of a certain character. I 
state my motives for that'line of conduct and leave the reader to 
draw his own inferences, as to whether they are apparently 
correct. . ' 

‘Fave stated that I was-entitely ignorant of the subject of poli- 
tics at the commencement ofthe year 1816; atid | state, that I 
was entirely ignorant of the subject of religion at the commence- 
met of thé year 1817. The first stithulant to my examination 
of that subject was the prosecution of the Parodies on the Book 
of Common Prayer, - as blasphemows and’ profane. Thrown'into 
an‘imprisonment of eizhtéen weeks for the publication of the’ pa- 
rodies, the dawnings of my' présérif state of mind as to matters of 
religion commenced. From that, my first, imprisonment, the sub¢ 
ject of religion has been my regular study; and my conclusion, 
after as much examination‘as ever man gave to any subject, is, that 
religion is the greatest vice that has appeared among mankind, 
and one of the principal catises, if not thé principal cause, of all 
the misery that attends them. - 7 : 

While confined in the Gaol at Dorchester, the subject of rélit. 
gion was tiny peculiar study. It was there that [saw and an- 
nounced that religion had no association with morality, and: that 
they were distinct principles in the human mind, a complete anti+ 
thesis ; the one, the root of vice; the other, the root of all virtu- 
os action. It was in the Gaol, that I so far examined thé 
powers and properties of matter as to assert, that the doctrine of 
spiritual intelligences is a doctrine of fictions ; that intelligence is 
solely a principle of the animal organization ; and that reason is 
not a natural giftof God to man, but that it is wholly an artificial 
aéquirement. - A knowledge of these simple facts constitute the 
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grand emancipation of the human mind from all the errors,and 
the vices of religion. It may venerate venerable objects; but it 
will never again venerate the phantoms of a corrupted imagination. 

The imprisonment which I have suffered in the course of my 
career was no'more than that on which I had calculated. Ivhad 
read of individual sufferings bringing about great amendments,in 
law, and often great revolutions. And J courted the punishment 
which Il saw would lead to an acknowledgment of the propriety of 
free discussion. I gloried in each hour of my imprisonment, 
and in that of others who were confined on the same occasion, 
assured, that it was the necessary prelude to the establishment of 
trne liberty among mankind, the liberty of the mind. The reli- 
gion which chains down the individual to a system is a far more 
degrading slavery than the chains which fetter the body of aslave, 
and confine him to certain labour. A thoughtful slave has been, 
known to be happy—Epictetus for instance; but a religious mind 
is never happy in relation to its social acts, duties, and associa- 
tions. Itlooks upon moral duties as matters of little imports and, 
while fixing its “ affections on things above,” neglects the com- 
mon duties of parent, friend, and neighbour. I have warred with 
religiou, I have been successful ona large scale, and Lnow pre- 
sent myself to the public with congratulations.on what has been 
done, and on what I am now in acondition to do. 

In maintaining the war of discussion, toaccomplish its freedom, 
I confess, that I have often had to resort to personalities. I can- 
not see that I have been wrong in so doing, as / my case was pecu- 
liar, and I was: personally assaulted, with» all the: venom that 
Christianity or religious fury couldcapply. » The! “Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge”) has frequently :designated 
me in its publications as a “ wretch;”, almost every Christian has 
paid me the same compliment; while I feel that they ate) the 
wretches, and that I am a high-minded man, with a spirit above 
every thing that is low, grovelling; or base. I cannot truckle so 
as to be a passive hypocrite upon the wretchedness of religion. 
Instead of calling me a wretch, the Christians should acknowledge 
that am:a bold, open, fair, and generous enemy, ready to,con- 
verse) in ‘the most familiar and most polite manner withany-of 
them, utterly incapable of being the first to give a-personaleaf- 
front:in; conversation, always desiring to be instructed orto in- 
sme and ready to conciliate wherever it can be honourably 

oneii: > 

Christians! I am nota wretch. I have discovered that your 
religion is falsely founded in history and in physics; I have shewn 
you the allegory upon which it has arisen; and in so doing, am 
your friend and the universal friend of my species... 1 will do 
nothing, Iwill adhere to nothing, I will associaté myself with 
nothing, that is .wretehed. My. error, if any,»shall beon the 
side of suspicion and scrupulous exactness as: to the persons and 
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things with whom I connect myself. 1 have uniformly acted on, 
this disposition, and in so doing have gained some ill-will. Pub- 
licly situated and publicly marked as I have been, I have had to 
encounter the intrusions of all ‘sorts of characters ; but I feel both 
a pride and a pleasure in saying, that I have not made a bad man 
my companion, nor given the least countenance to an individual, 
after Ihave seen his moral reputation soundly impeached. But 
as tomy assaults upon the religion of the country, or upon its po- 
litical and theological rule, I glory in them, as the first signs of 
free discussion that must produce good, Good has been already 
produced. The religious and political tone of the country is very dif- 
ferent from what it was seven years ago-—much of the fury of reli- 
gious zeal and of political party animosity is abated, and all classes 
in a better state of mind for mutual instruction and improvement. 
I present myself to you as an individual, the business of whose 
life shall be to work reforms in whatever he sees to be wrong, and 
though such an individual must necessarily be troublesome and 
be ‘opposed to and by many, he is not the less generally useful. 
I present myself to you, as one who considers the present but:as 
the commencement and not the conclusion of his career, and who 
will bestir himself wherever he sees that be can make himself use- 
ful. Upon this ground, and this only, I ask your support, not in 
the shape of subscriptions, but in the way of business and the 
good» offices of explanation and recommendation, just as far as 
you can see that support likely to conduce to your own benefits. 
In beginning my political career, I had those common notions 
which the enthusiasm of youth and inexperience produces, that 
all reforms must be the work:of physical force. The heat of my 
imagination shewed me every thing about to be done. at once. 
Time and experience have cooled that enthusiasm, or rather cor- 
rected it; I trust, without abating any of its useful parts. Dam 
now enthusiastic, but it is in working where I can work practi- 
cally, rather than theoretically; and though | would be the dast 
to oppose a well-applied physical force, in the bringing about of 
reforms or revolutions, I would also be the last in advising others 
to rush into useless dangers that I would shun or where I would 
not lead. I have long. formed the idea, that an insurrection 
against grievances in this country must, to be successful, be 
spontaneous and not plotted, and that all political conspiracies, 
private caballings, or secrets are general, and may be local and 
even individual, evils. I will never countenance any thing of 
this kind, by word or deed. I never did give countenance:to any 
thing in the shape of a political conspiracy ; 1 detested the 
treachery that I have seen necessarily associated with it; and 
though my situation has in some measure compelled me to be the 
receptacle of rumours that were afloat upon such subjects, I chal- 
lenge the omniscience of the Home Department, to say, whether, 
by any words written or spoken, or by any acts acted, | have done 
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any:thing contrary to what I here state. . My future caveer shell 
be,as.open as the past has been, and.J willdo nothing,.in: a.politt- 
cal point of view, that cannot be openly done. | | yasiasy 
.o The science of political economy.is working great changesiand 
doing much to unite all classes of politicians. Jt is.a fair séarch 
after-truth, about which, when found and exhibited, men canvot 
differ. I will, in future, strenuously aid.in this seanch after :tsuth 
and.a ‘better state of politics, and seek to wear down the asperi- 
ties Of political animosity, by giving and taking mildinstruction. 

The distinctions of Tory, Whig, Reformer, Radical, and:even 
that'of Republican, are empty words without: a practical applica- 
tion; and if that application-be good. and useful, the one name. is 
as good as the other, and each andialhi had better be dispensed 
with as bars to a right understanding of each. other; «There can 
bé no real evils in'a country. but taxation and impediments torfree 
trade, free enquiry, and free discussion. Remove as mueb as)is 
wisely possible of «that taxation: and the whole of) these:impedi- 
ments, and all is done in the way -of: reform that canube:done. 
Now, who ische of any»party, who. will: stand :forward aad say, 


that the one proposition or the otheraiseunpfoperdy o)\i yo ods: 

The teligion established bylaw, diké@the pohtics: of thistouutry, 
isa question of vrevenues ) The “strong daolds) of uthis:religion” 
are; the | benefices which : its taxation affords {td al fewe famihes. 
The reduction of this religion is: alsooa:reduction of taxation »atd 
altogether a political question. )» Withonie;;the only question«s, is 
it useful? 1 find it a vice, an injutystosthe community :as a 
whole; and, therefore, to the politieal motive :ofs reducing it asa 
taxation, I add the moral motive of :overthrowingnitoas! a »yice. 
That itis wholly founded in error,oL would gladly maintawm before 
all the Clergy of Londomin: St.:Paul’s: Chirebé :/That/it has no 
association with morality, | have proved; aandsam beady to» prove, 
in any place, or at any time.» Historically speaking, (as | td the 
Christian: Religion, the very existencesof:desus Christ; his virgin 
mother; and twelve disciples, is a eireumstance yet to be proved. 
We havevnot a docnment written in'the century in which:they are 
saicdbto have:lived that mentions or makes:the most indirect allu- 
siomto any persons of this description.. ‘This did not arise:from 
thé: absence'of competent historians, in that century, to.reeord 
such évents p for :t furnished the flower of our early bistemans. 
That this religion has its foundation wholly in fable orallegoryds 
a mattet now all but demonstrated; and that the received Gos- 
pels and: Epistles are not.to be authenticated as pure and:original 
do¢uments, free from transcriptions and interpolations, is demon- 
strated. On what, then, Christians, is your religion ‘founded, 
but on its revenue ? 

Situated as Ihave been and as} now am, it-is politically im- 
possible that I can be passive onthe subject of religion... I desire 
to overthrow it, for reasons. before - stated ; but I desire also to 
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and never-again make any kind of purchase from me. “He: pet- 
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overthrow it by the power of free discussion. This discussion; { 
shall challenge at all times, and in all places, in which I can°con- 
veniently be ; but wherever or'to whomsoever I do present myself 
with >this: challenge, it shall be made in the spirit of “‘ peace on 
earth, and good will toward men.” 1 desire to convert by mild in- 
struction, all those, whose prejudices induce them to reject all 
discussion, unless it take place upon their own terms. . 
Itis a great point: gained, to hold the tacit acknowledgment 
from the legislature and magistracy of the country, that religion 
is'a matter that may be properly subjected to the test of discussion. 
Itshas been most reluctantly yielded and not until it was fairly 
conquered by we who have endured fines and imprisonments'to 
this: ‘end: But that) point'is gained, and it becomes our duty to 
shew our superiority over our late persecutors by shewing them, 
thatwe will meet them or their’ agents upon any fairterms of dis- 
cussion, | | cannot suppose the return of the prosecutions and per- 
secutions of the last seven years upon’ this subject; but should 
ourenemies yet ‘seek revenge, I) on my part, shall meet them with 
moré force than ithatowith which bave before met them, and again 
stake my life upom thedssueisi)o 90! © . J i 
(While: Ti stand iprepared for the alternative, Ihave begun to 
models my husiness cas ifonothing of the kind were again to hap- 
pen. I stand:pledgedto: condact a business in: the:most respect- 
‘able way,*as ‘@ political; ‘moral; and philosophical bookseller, and 
I] am ‘now’ about to iredeem that pledge, 1 have made ee 
number:ofimost valnable\friendsby my past firmness, f have their 
confidence: to’ aisingular degree, and | shall now seek to repay 
their attachment’ and: generosity ‘by mildly seeking to associate 
with! then i whoever is! respectable in the country. The ground 
which |: have taken; I:shall msaintain as well chosen by @ moderate 
firmagess ; /and ‘seekto convince all of the rectitude of my past 
andof the propriety of smyprésent conduct. a 
To the ladies) Iumust'particularly address myself, asa general 
lover, and)as one who most sincerely courts their universal:coun- 
tenauce.' Acknowledging that they are the better halves of men, 
ican see that if I gain their esteem, that of the mem must follow. 
Anianecdote will illustrate the assertion. A Cornish gentleman, 
who bad lately come to town with his wife, bought, from my shop, 
aecopy of Thomas Paine’s Theological Works. He kept the book 


‘snugly in his pocket; but the good wife, whose penetration 


reached every hole and corner where her spouse could keep his 
Jittke private matters, under the pretence of taking his handker- 


-chief for the washerwoman, drew forth the -‘ forbidden fruit?” A 


storm. was the consequence, she saw the good man’ going head - 
long to hell, so she resolved, that if he determi to’go, he 
should goin a storm. Sheasserted her mastery, made the bend- 
ing husband :promise that he would return the book to-my shop 
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formed his promise in leaying the book with mes, but asjhe had 
een commissioned by a physician of more knowledge and more 


merve than himself, to purchase a collection of my publications, 


he so far cheated the wife, as to get the parcel, sent to Cornwall 
tinknown to her, with an assurance, that he could there find;sure 
‘and secret opportunities to read the contents. In, this,and,in 
many other instances, I have seen the importance of getting the 
ladies on my side; and where prejudices are to, be remoyed, or 
female influence gained, that of no woman is to be despised... 
To the ladies, I offer novelty, which always charms them ;, but 
mine is a novelty that requires mental labour to see and to under- 
stand it, and to do this, but few ladies feel the disposition;,,.. I 
offer them the charms of mental liberty, and what will .add,to 
their personal charms, mental power. However fine, the figureyer 
the face, if the lady be ignorant, she carries a stupidity, and.an 
awkwardness of manner into good company that detracts, full.qne 
chalf from her personal charms. Grace.is a carriage that.can,only 
be acquired by the knowledge and sensibility of the, mind ; ,and 
bodily grace, without the accompaniment of sensible, agreeable, 
and commanding conversation, is amere pretence.;, It is the stifl- 
ness of conceit and not the ease ofa well-formed, mind.. ..Philoso- 
phical scepticism is now a matter of. common conyersationand no 
lady should be ignorant of the arguments on which it is grounded. 
Ihave published Freret’s Letters to Eugenia, and. am now, print- 
ing “his letter from Thrasybulus to. Leucippe,.., Bach, of ;these 
pamphlets I commend to the ladies of, this, country ;.,assured, 
that, from reading them, they will deriye the desire to read,the 
whole of my catalogue, In a_short time, 1 purpose to write,and 
publish a little book, which, I see, is. much, wanted among ladies, 
to instruct them in the natural as_ well as in the artificial art,of 
beauty; and I also think of reprinting that; very. useful,book of 
Mary Wolstoncroft’s, entitled, ‘The Riglits of Woman,Vindi- 
cated.” This I hope will be a doing of something towardsa-gain- 
i el solid support of the ladies of this country. f | 
The‘female mind, more susceptible of imagery than the male, 
suffets’ more ftom the bad effects of religion ; and the greater, the 
acuteness or sagacity of the mind, if it be not placed in a right 
train’ of investigation, the greater is the mischief which theerror 
infuses! Religion is one species of insanity. . Every:.religious 
person ‘is more or less insane, and there is no proof of;,a.sound, 
strong,and well-informed mind, but in the absence of.all religion. 
This has become the sentiment of nine-tenths of our medical.and 
surgical practitioners ; for, with them, it has been clearly, aseer- 
tained, that a religious state of mind is a state of disease; anda 
dose of’ salts may occasionally be salutarily used to purge off) the 
effervescence of religious melancholy. : | 
Women, who should be the choicest temples. of .reasou, are 
brutified and diséased in the reception of the dogmas of religion. 
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‘ft' makes them change their very natures, and from the character 
of'being the bearers of human solace, they form that, of warlike 
vixens.’ Religion brings another evil to women ; it renders,them 
susceptible of the seductions of priests and other religious.men, 
and ‘itis’ often the case, that the greater the devotee the greater 
the'prostitute. In Catholic countries, this is peculiarly, the 
ease.” 5ibsl 
What I ask from the ladies is not so much a passive acquies- 
cence in ‘what I'am doing, but an active assistance; that their 
feet, ‘their fingers, and their tongues shall move briskly. inthis 
endeavour to improve the condition of mankind, and more parti- 
cularly that of womankind. Thousands of women in this coun- 
try; particularly of the younger class, waste their time for one of 
the most ridiculous of purposes, to collect pence for the evange- 
lizing of foreign animals, while the majority of those of this Island 
are’ equally ignorant. “How much better would it be to see them 
employedin the distribution and explanation of printed tracts. that 
convey to the mind useful knowledge and indisputable argument? 
If ‘the meré stirring up of ideas in the ignorant mind be good, jit 
becomes the duty or the individual who directs, to, implant.the 
best ideas, those that are least disputable. But these, evangeliz- 
ine ladies want the same thing which they wish to convey to|the 
savage, they watit 4 knowledge of the highest stateof knowledge. 
The begging or ‘collecting of pence for the use of Bible, Religious 
Tract, and Missionary Societies, is a proof, that the beggar or 
eollector is as ‘ignorant as the savage for whose. instruction: it \is 
asked,’ Let these ladies examine the attacks made upon Chris- 
tianity; and then let them say, whether they can so debase them- 
selves a8'to bey perice for Priests ; for this, after all, is the final 
purpose’ of alf religious subscriptions, the support of a, Priesthood 
is ‘the‘end of all-religion, and human misery is the food on which 
they feed.” ont 
Lcall upon every woman in the country to examine well.what 
I have done, what I'am doing, and what I am about)to,do~,/ The 
Priests and their friends exhort you not to examine. ,. They-Say, 
believé;’ without examination, the false dogmas. which we-present 
to-you.' I'say, do not believe without examination any ‘kindof 
doenmas, religious or irreligious. There are certain jobjects.about 
us’ that ‘challenge our examination, and a knowledge.of those ob- 
jects’is the stim of all knowledge. The Priests) lead, you away 
froti' the examination of these real objects, and present. to your 
imagivation nothing but fictious phantoms: their whole religion 
consists! of two purposes—to deceive and plunder, te live by de- 
ceit without labour on the produce of the labour of others: This 
is the'state’of this to which I wish to draw your attention,,.and 
be assured, whatever be the conflict of implanting: new, ideas’ on 
all fhe’ associations of your first lessons, however unsettled it 
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may make your minds, your children have much to gain by! ae 
changes proposed. 

‘Phe people of this country were never in a better state tore 
ceive instruction than at this moment. There is much disttess, 
at all: times the best stimulant to excite enquiry, and with it:a 
sort of political calmness. The country seems to wait for) the 
power of the press and of the better informed part of the people 
to work the necessary changes. As far as this be practicable, :I 
will not fail to perform my part, and I am of opinion, that-another 
year or two will work great changes, Political affairs -have ap- 
proached a crisis that must produce some change, and a great 
change, and that within a short period of time. Mr. Cobbett 
talks largely about convulsion ; butif by convulsion hemeans ins 
surrectionary movements on the part of the people; bam of>api- 
nion, that for a century past, there has not been less disposition 
on the part of the people for any thing of the |kind.: Political 
convulsion or insurrectionary movements never arise: butvftom 
great sufferings; therefore, they are at alltimes justifiable. fuis 
a plotting to produce the stir that: should be) avoided, \«Sponta- 
neous feeling of this kind is to be: applauded, ‘and: shall: always 
find my countenance and encouragement; Indeed, 1 will goofar- 
ther, and say, that I will join it,:as: prions as) hi ‘bee that i cam:do 
good by so doing. 

Government will be good) im piepastion wiedi its is Dhetginens; if 
we.cembine this axiom with the first: principle; that government 
to a certain degree is seeiacemntans that al ¢ertdiny degree of 
taxation is as necessary to support it. > The .great:aim) therefore, 
ofall parties and all persons should be-to sender it ds cheapias 
possible; and so long as the religious taxation ‘stands: it wilh be 
dificult to get rid of any large: portion of the ,ether.:.'Phe taxa- 
tion of religion may be reduced:/bya, mere proclamation. ‘on /the 
part/of the majority of the people that they'do not think it neces- 
sary.-° Here all the dissenters from the: Church as’ -by law’ esta- 
blished: may consistently join the dissenters: from all religion, and 
work out: this great benefit. This would be better than the cry of 
sectoagainst sect about religious tenets, every one of which 1 is 
wpcengt) Sounded 

9 Opposing all:sects, it is not to be expected that I give speskios 
support toany one. | join the no popery people’; because think 
that ipopery ought to be abolished. 1 join the advocates :of Oa- 
thdlic:emancipation.,; because 1 think there should be. no, kindsef 
religious exclusions from public offices. | Jom each ofthe various 
sects:of dissenters, in whatever they see wrong in the tenets ofjany 
other sect ; and. if they were wise, ‘they would see that they could 
unite all only by joining with me in the cry againstall;.:Itis I 
who have made:straight the path for. religious. union. It'is. 1 who 
have: blocked up the: broad pth todestpentian: Come to me: all 
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ye that.:are heavily: laden with religious burthens, and-I will give 
you rest. I will remove the yoke from your shoulders, and give 
youcthat spiritual joy, which you will seek in vain elsewhere, 
Raily-round the No. 62, Fleet-street, pick up the spiritual food 
that you wall there find scattered for your use, and feed and be 
happy. :I..do not desire such acrowd about my windows, as4 
lefmat 55. I shonld be sorry to see such a crowd as would in- 
jure the business of my neighbours, as was then the case > bat { 
do hopeto find a. constant shop full of customers, as the cotise- 
quence will be an accelerated removal of your manifold grievances. 
My publications are they which are chiefly calculated to produce 
theidesired! political changes. This can be bold to say without 
aisymptom of quackery. 
bdeserted my narrative, lest it should become tedious, so now 

I neturn: to at. | r 

In! breaking ‘forth into. the political world, humble and obseure 
asfiwas; my first acquaintances were the chief clamourers of the 
day, and all those who followed political clamour.as they would 
follow “any other: trade. 1 Men without any knowledge of iorat- 
tachment.to good politicalprinciples. Mine was a purpose very 
different’) frdmithdins, and 4 found neither-encouragement ‘wor 
sympathy from théem,:as.b passed through the ordeal which I had 
courted. Indeed, they were my first powerful seeret enemies:; 
for to deferid theit/ ownoline of conduct; they decried mine; anc 
strenuously sought! to andermine what little of popular support l 
first received. ob have worn them<out, and now 1 see them dis- 
posed to hang? abqut:tme, as) if they: had» been my most fast 
friends.) *Withhese men; [shall hold no intercourse, and chetk 
everyvattempt they maymake to renew an acquaintance. I reject 
them not as. old/acquaintances ;; but: as men ‘who have been tried 
and found swanting—-men,* with whom to associate, would now 
be my disgrace. ooFurther, [ hold myself ready to prevent any po 
litical mischief that they)may be disposed todo, and, ifi nécessary, 
will war.with them, as [have warred with Cobbett., Politieal:re: 
forms ate only to’ be accomplished by honest, earnest, and well- 
infopmed men ; your mere clamourer about politics and :patriotism 
is a nuisance in the pursuit, and it becomes a'mattec of limpor- 
tanceto shake off such assuming assistants, which, ifsnotshaken 
offiwill-assuredly impede if not wholly frustrate your: purpose. 
Fhe ipresént:is a manifesto of my future intentions, asowell asia 
mapbrative of past deeds, and I much wish that all partiessandall 
‘persons should know how I feel disposed towards them. » Rather 
disposed to conciliate than to offend, I have still theduty tokeep 
a pure connection, and to give no countenance to any personthat 
doesnot participate in my views. | 30 ) 
Thee futile politicab:elamour :of the ‘Radical “Reform” era, 
that which was to preserve-and only to purify the constitution, as 
by law established in Church and State, to purify the God ! the 
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King! ithe Lords! the Priests! That which was: tov preserve-all 
the dolls for the national nursery, and merely: ‘to take-away their 
costly dresses, that nonsensical clamour; of which: ‘theogreat 
Henry Hunt was the leader, is now extinct. \ That clamour!has 
been a considérable check to the welfare of the: people; because; 
with it) was allied both treachery and hypocrisy, and the whole 
thing was carried on and ended asa general delusion. There 
was nothing good about it. There was nothing wise and well 
managed in it, All was trick, political and party intrigue, per- 
sonal quarrel and imbecility.» Where is now your Great Northern 
Union Subscription? Where your Radical Reforming M. P.’s ? 
Where your brave Knights of Saint Henry of Iichester? Where 
your white hats? I am no apostate from you. I countenanced 


-none of these things. I exposed them as they arose ; and was 


in.my-return exposed to the rancour of those whose. tricks: were 
foiled... This reminiscence is not revengeful ; it is meant to/ilhus+ 
trate to you the superiority of those political.principles'whieh I then 
advocated, still advocate; and which I purpose successfully to 
advocate until, some. great.public change be produced. | These 
political principles I maintained through six years of incarceration 
and. gave them so,;much, weight by» sincere maintenance that 
their, most bitter opponents have ceased :to) reproach them) /and 
have tacitly admitted them to take their station! in:the field.of-po- 
litical. discussion; But where are your:political, your [radieal re+ 
forming; principles? . Reproached as insincere, -reviled;as futile; 
and beaten down as impracticable. : asibod tot evoromen 
The.condensed, history of my persecution,: and,-of :those: who 
have been persecuted with me, must form the subject of @ distinet 
volume. Many things yet remain undone; that are;ito bejeon- 
same with it, and this general, allusion to the matter; will here 
suffice. it hiemmos ad 
. My, prospects as to the future-aré successive of that which fh 
have begun and continued to the extent-of my means,,~ Torprifit 
and publish whatever useful political and theological booksfear 
or, prejudice might have elsewhere suppressed ; to maintain the 
obtained, reputation of this country as the most free on the-face.of 
the earth, |To,-pursue the overthrow of whatever doctrines: are 
not. founded in truth, and to seek to give the political institutions 
of\the,;country a better foundation. To attack abuses wheréver-k 
see them and can make time for them, and, above all things; to! 
shew that,an attachment to the existing state of things, when’ cor- 
rupt,, isnot the highest degree of social order. » Other prospects 
may open and be embraced ; but these are all that present: thém- 
selves at this moment, and, with these, I\desixe. to. pursue as quiet; 
a career, as the, subjects to be discussed will-admit:of..: Persecus 
tion has. worked, its own cure; and ai relapse would but aggravate 
the.matter. complained, of... This comes not in the shape of threat. 
I speak. with the,conviction ef one who feels that he has notrvie-! 
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latedvany»law to: procure his long imprisonment, and- whomow 
contemplates not the violation of any law. Discussion is a'mat~ 
temabove ithe law, it is the just foundation of law, and he, who 
mostiextends it and makes it'most free, will do most toward the 


support and amendment of law. 
od ! RICHARD CARLILE. 





ON THE RISE AND. PROGRESS OF PRIESTS. 


’ 


BY PHILANTHROPOS. 





Wrrnovt entering into speculations relative. to the antiquity of 
the human’race, whether all the species of man are eo-eval; or 
that'the revolutions of matter formed them:at different periods, 
Fshall statt’from an indefinite epoch. The earliest operations ‘of 
man must have been those prompted by his wants; by ‘his pas¢ 
sions, by his desires ;bodily feeling demanded its ‘appropriate 
supply; his first*task would be to counteract the pain of hunger 
by! food; ‘thirstsby drinky and cold by warmth; ‘the’ agreeable 
wotldbe ‘preferred to'the disagreeable; repose to fatigue, plea 
sufe' to pain in'this plain state all the passions would be simple, 
there would be neither envy, avarice, nor superstition; these per- 
spectivespassions. ‘could: only arise ‘as men became sufficiently 
numerous to form bodies and gathered experience from practices 
a nian most wseful tohis fellows, would be honoured in preference 
to ‘one? that ‘neither°could nor’ would contribute to the public 
benefit.' The'individual> most skilled in the rude arts would be 
regarded asa benefactor ;'in a rude state of society homage would 
be commanded by bodily force, as that faculty in every genera+ 
tion? would ‘reach its acme, while the power of the mind would be 
of slow! growth, and many ages would be required to ene 
knowledge of a-child of this day: the congregate mind of the 
people would only accumulate by. the slowest stages, sometimes 
progressive, at others retrograde, as experience could only aecce-+ 
lerate-its'course, it must be remembered. how every’effort would 
be rétarded, when both language was wanted to convey ideas} 
ds!well-as*a°want of ideas; in the infancy of society there-would 
bé a@ greater want of language than ideas, which would°make’ 
abortive useful conceptions of things; this is still known’ by'those’ 
who study the character of isolated bodies of the people who-are’ 
stilbignorant of the commonest things. If it is supposed that the 
people of Terra’ Australis, 2’ race distinet from the ‘European; 
have-existed ‘as tong as the European, the slower’ progress of 
knowledge in’ the one must be evident; and if they are Supposed 
tobe recent race) and as*well organized as Europeans) i might’ 
be assumed in the progress of time, that had they had! no*niter- 
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course with foreigners, they would have arrived at a-sitnilar state ° 
ofeivilization. In every class of animals natare: exhibits @ gras 
dation of orders; some ate more, others: less organizedand itis: 
ridiculous to conceal from ourselves, that there are téwerorders: 
of men than either the European or the Mongol, : 109 JonaB 
In this slow, imperceptible, and nightly progress of ‘the hamat: 
mind to the formation of language, reflection could ‘nob -tutn'to 
the past, nor could it be expected to penetrate the future; the’ 
present: objects would absorb the attention; the ignorant’ but 
uncorrupted peoplé would be strangéers to those base passions 
and malevolent affections thet, edrnivined the progress of society; - 
a constant and undeviating éffort to improve thew condition could 
only ‘have produced events both to admire and deplore; A dase! 
part of the people at an era, perhaps as difficult as tis useless te 
establish, became unwilling to supply their wants by industry): 
For gain they founded schemes of aggrandizement and monopoly: 
upon: the weakness of their brethreny as hope -and fear would 
only oecupy a portion of the human’ mind, those: priests, foriso 
they may be called, would pretend to regulate such events as’ 
exeited those passions: religion never arose” from: the fedlingoof: 
the main body of the people, ‘but-from the Wickedness of ia rotten. 
portion’ who found it more ; profitable ‘to 'swindle: than ‘labours 
superstition’ is not-an inherent passion) ‘but idleness lis, andias a 
class of people began te live upon the simplicity of the rest, they 
would vary their machingtions: aceording®to the intelligence cof! 
the people they had to dupe, There-must have been priests before’ 
there were idolaters,) it is the priests’ that have created gods,)if 
there had been no priests there-would: have «been aio! godsi 52 An 
advanced state of civilization and ‘refinement woald vonl ysenabte 
the priests to speculate uponthe mel vsical aloctrines  offan 
invisible intelligence. and immortality, the unarcduntable: and 
undescribed phenomena of surtounding. aaturé-the priests would 
dray to their aid, they would pretend supernatural powers existed 
over whom they had contronl,. and, withaoview to:their ‘temporal 
poliey, they éstablished rites and ceremonies,. to: fleece and mis- 
isOne condition of society is best calculated to advance the pro~ 
gress ofopriestcraft: it would best flourish in the epocha of demi 
barbarism, when the people would be too ignorant.to reason, atid 
tdo'learned' to be savage: in. the former state any speculations 
relative toa Deity’ would not exist, priestcraft would’ be unlaioiva 
and unprofitable, the savage! would not want any spiritual guides 
his‘sinvple senses would make him- laugh if a brother savage saw 


any thing but the operations of nature, the priests’ ‘enigmas,; mys- 
teries,, prodigies, miracles, and ‘speculations, “would: bring®/no 
rewards sand if there were no rewards, there would be wo priests; 
and’ if there were:no priests, ‘there: would “be ‘no-religion; «and °if 
there’was no! religion, ‘the’savage would dead 2a: happy life and 
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close it in;-teanquillity, as an infinite number of his forefathers 
had: done; the harvest-of the priest is between ignorance and the 
dawn ofireason; the savage and the reasoner are equally unpro-+ 
fitable to -priests, they are those extremes of the human» mind be 
cannot controul to ‘his gain; so itis in childhood and dotage that 
manyis the! prey of priests. , 
If,it: could -be proved that any religion existed in the savage 
state of man, it-wonld not be so barbarous as in its subsequent 
states;.man being surrounded by natural objects, ignorant: -of 
sophistry, and untutored in those subtle and wicked practices 
that mark the priest’s progress, he would be totally void of reli- 
gion, and when the! priests began to successfully exercise. their 
tricks upon his, ignorance, he would only pay homage to some ‘of 
the most: striking ‘objects that surrounded him:. this. worship, 
although useless. in. itself, would, not be stained by those absurd 
deeds and: horrid) tragedies that were afterwards engrafted: wpon 
ity /v Although the worship of: a river, a tree, or a stone might be 
foolish, yet, if; suchi simple. idolatry was unattended by merit, at 
was not»marked: by ctime: as this simple worship was less favour+) 
able-to the venal views of; theypriests, than the complex and mys- 
terious, it was changed by their order into abstrd,rites and, cere+ 
monies that disgtacedzhuman nature; -but,a ‘return to the worship 
of natre: is the-only one that can, wisely be: practised, a: simple 
conditiow of, idolatry:isnot likely to be advocated by priests;oa 
mysterious doctrine the. people,cannot understand makes them 
resott:to the priests, for advice: and instruction, one God would 
ot, produce; much of! a; harvest, butithe pope, the devil,.and a 
thousand saints have brovght inabundance of riches, The: 
aré ‘never devout until they are bewildered, the priests lead their 
dupes into mazés and: bewilder them, till at last. they forget) com+ 
nion: sease,:. Deism, whether savage or philosophic; will never be 
sipported: by) priests; as i: would: be without paraddé and, ceres 
mony it would bring: a: far less revenue than superstition: accom? 
panied with a multitude:of mysteries and rites. ' modw iv 
It has been regarded as a phenomenon, that priests of all ages, 
all nations, and all dogmas have been the same, mem resorting .to 
a profession. founded: upon imposture, as. acting, upon» similar 
ptineciples -of policy, must ever identify themselves withont con- 
cert; with fraud, evasion, and hypocrisy : to presetve dominion 
overthe human mind, ignorance must be inculcated om oneshandy 
and deceit acted on the other; the priests by pretension, to-divine 
pees Seo ceased to be restrained by those moral obligations 
that ked the licentious passions: of other men; professing to 
be more:than mortal; they despised: men who continued tobe ae- 
tuated by reason. and honourable motives: The progressof priest- 
craft-proves, that it has always been the. intention of. pridststo 
create: spiritual empires ‘and elect! themselves: governors; 's0| that 
they might reign absolute over the life and) property of their dupes: 
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the progress of fraud preceded the progress of reason, aud until 
this.order is reversed, the priests will triamph over justice. \\Phe-. 
inconsistency of the priests exposes their own delinquepey+~ 
they preach the patience they never practise ; deprecatesthe deceit: 
they exercise; attack duelling and defend war; forward topreach 
against wealth, and the first in the rank of »sordidiavarice > they, 
talk as if they could live but fora day, and act as if) they eduld; 
live for ever ; they profess humility, and practise splendour—sub= 
mission, and exercise tyranny. Do the lives.of the clergy and 
the maxims of the Gospel correspond? While the, body of) the: 
people were ignorant, without reason, and void of that reflection) 
necessary to compare ideas, such contradictions would, be,seldgm 
detected: but the increase of .knowledge enabling, the dupesite: 
pee the tricks of the impostors, the cheats had their, masks;tora, 
‘and exposed. The situation of this body, acquired by @ long 
suecession of gain and power, made, it, difficult. of, attacks in- 
trenched in strong holds, and having, .enlisted under, its ,bamners: 
of religion a great part of the unsuspecting people, they have had, 
the address to make them fall upon their, benefactors, they have 
raised an outcry.of blasphemy against, those more wise, more dip. 
beral, and mote; charitable than themselyes, ,;and.destroyed them, 
by adroitly managing the. passions sometimes , exciting hope, at) 
other times, fear, they, commanded. the moral, world), uzged , by 
and power, the priests have engaged nations, who never, 
reamed of the individual interest,of ther. blindyguides,.ta worry, 
each other; but,.priests in, all religious, quarrels, haye., private 
views to attain; the cause. of God is, the, cause, of, the, priests’, 
pocket, the cause of his country the accession of , hit, power: .the, 
priests have been uniformly adroit,in persuading, their.dupes that) 
they, were advocating the people’s cause and not) their own, and, 
while they pursued the most profound designs, upon ,the, pockets, 
of the people they professed candour, self. denial and disinterest> 
edness‘ practised in the deepest dissimylation and, acting, with) 
trained conceit, people ignorant of letters, or swayed .by bigotry 
would be peedily deceived. 6 eat 
The priests who best understand the: principles. of, their. trade 
Be no 5 Sul to what is true, but only attend to, what jis,,profit,. 
able ; if they acted otherwise they would not be priests, if they, 
were conscientious they would not practise the doctrine of impos, 
ture, they would retire from a trade they must shudder, at,)they, 
would loathe a religion founded upon hypocrisy, they. would with) 
draw their individual countenance from a course of fraud ;. if they; 
or. any One among them, who are more enlightened and. do not 
forsake their trade when they have discovered, that,it,is, founded 
in avarice and imposition, they are more,culpable than those. wko 
believe in the nonsense they preach. The priests impute allysorts. 
of human vices to God, they impute to him, all the. crimes. and. 
virtues due to men, ,, In the name of God the priests commit every. 
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enormity’ whoever disbelieves the nonsense has the pleasuhé OF 
ex¢itingotheir venom, and they pour out their filth and anathentas- 
in C¥od's'name. This spiritual artillery is laughed at by theréasoner} 
aiid instead ofproving any thing of God only better exposes the’ 
demon priest: All sorts of inpostures pretend to divine apeiéy 
and favour, and if there is any wickedness on earth, it is commit- 
teduby priests assuming divine attributes to effect some base and’ 
malicious purpose. Since the priests have succeeded in establish 
ing religion 4s'a trade, they have trumped up a parcel 6f ties! 
which they continually vary, and with those lies they have'set rip 
the luerative trade of religious imposition. fea xiKi. 

Before therein of priests, the human mind would not be bound 
and *eartied captive by prejudice and superstition, if men were te 
norant atid had comparatively few ideas, those ideas would be con- 
tined t objeetswith which they were acquainted, théré! woul? he 
nothingoi#-fiaturée to mislead simple and uncorrwpted man! “THe 
first debastéméent and corriiption ‘of the ‘human mind! was ‘accom?’ 
plished by ‘thre nefarious ‘machinations’ of priests.’ Having’ suc- 
ceeded Fn’ exciting a worbid ajfiptehension, bey sugested their 
nostro religiow as! a remedy. The priests’ always ‘pretend’ “to: 
preich for the bevéfit oPthe people and weVer'for themselves, they’ 
keep their dndividuab beliehts behind: if diereis any doubt of this 
lét' ihe people Hedsd TO pay ‘theni dnd the priests wilf ease to Offi: 
clate!! Thése Whe First Sabmitted ‘to the guidance of ptiests, contd) 
iol bE Aésivaus Of Heme robbed and evslaved, the priests deprav- 
cil (hé befi$es of db Hy exciting a faflacions apprebensian ; while 
nien possessed 17Sht reason they would’ be difficult to dnpe > no 
relikiof Could have Beet’ established if the priests had not Weld! 
forth a tiviio! tev cheefnl malicions and arbitrarygod, whose favour 
they editld répitidte? and Whose vengeatice they could conciliate. 


pravided they #48 paid’ By thfedts and promises the priests set 
ted large revenues Hpon themselves, by base pretences ails 
lived the frits oF the ‘edfth and the product of man’s 1460 : 
Nothing bit false’Wocttines and pretences have pronjoted te hay 
cress of priests. No honest schemes ever advanced this bot pat 
its’ Present power and wealth. Tell me the degree of ‘fyélr seer 
anidok will telf you the ‘extent of their riches. Soietimes se 
people aré $6 Unhappy as to be fleeced by kings as well Be aS 
under suely circumstances, the two races of tyrants partic té tit 
the plufider, they are generally too politic to disagree. ab at the 
loaves ‘anid fishes, yet cupidity and the despotism of’ each Pa 
Have excited’ the’ most sanguinary wars, for the sole Bape of 
déciditig’#ho should have the' privilege of robbing the honest in 
offetisive people. ‘Now’ it’seems to be the porey of many regal 
statéste 'siffer the priests t6 participate largely, on, condition, 
that the’ pests will preach up the rivht of passive obediehice and 
ndh-rést dricé! and’ the divine richt of Kings, The priests Ta thelr 
provress' Wave matlea’peitt’ of WeStraying the Best’ and wisest 
No. 1. Vol. 14. 
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men, they have seldom apprehended any but the good, who they, 


have under some pretext imprisoned, exiled or murdered*. They 
were sure to be destroyed, if they did not hold sacred the.oracles; 
mysteries, auguries, miracles and incantations, The treacherous 
priests have instigated the unsuspecting people to commit the 
greatest acts of injustice upon those men who-were their friends 
and benefactors, who aimed at nothing but the emancipation of 
the human mind from barbarism, prejudice, and slavery. It is not 
the martyrs in the cause of liberty that have been disgraced, it is 
the thoughtless people, the priests have used as tools, that have 
covered themselves with immortal infamy, it is the fiery bigots 
who have spilt the blood of the kindest and wisest of mankind, 
The priests have destroyed the philosophers of all times, because 
the latter have always devoted their talents to lessen the calami- 
ties of human nature. 

Without entering into the question of there being any religion, 
or of the policy of a religion, it is only determined that all exist- 
ing religions are the contrivance of priests to promote their private 
interests; a religion founded upon the basis of morality, and kept 
divested of all the quackery of priestcraft, as has“been proposed 
by the Theophilanthropists, could not be hateful, as nothing but 
social duties are inculcated, but the existing religions are not only 
absurd, but inculcate criminal principles. False doctriaes,never 
can make men better members: of society but worse, for ‘priest- 
craft is conducted not upon dogmas that ever did or could im- 
prove the manners of the people, but upon a plan that augments 
the finances and spiritual power of the priests. A mere religion 
has been the most loathsome pest of all countries, because it has 
originated from the basest passions of the basest part of mankind, 
who engrossed power under the pretence of public benefit, and 
conyerted it into individual profit, to the public injury; before a 
rational religion can be established, the whole of the present sys- 
tems, with all their frand, deceit, perjuries and falsehood must be 
destroyed; the whole of the rubbish must be swept away, this 
Augean stable must be cleansed before the foundation of a wise 
and,moral fabric can be laid; perfidy and guilt must be eradicat- 
ed, human reason must include every thing but what is founded 
upon the evidence of the senses, if the senses are fallible they are 
our best and only guide; faith and sophistry must be expelled. 
The interest and safety of nations demand the exercise of reason. 
Society is reduced to the most pitiful, abject and detestable state 
by predominating priests, there is nothing to be hoped for from 
the continuance of the present systems of religion; chains, po- 
verty and death make their disastrous march, mental and bodily 
slavery maintained by priests suffocate all the, projects that are 
started for the benefit of human nature. Any philosophic design 
is mildewed by the direct or indirect influence of the priests, it is 


* Vide History of Oracles, p. 116. 
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time that sensible men arouse from their lethargy and shake off 
this horrible tyranny, and let the snn of reason shine to dispel 
the pestiferous mists of priestcraft. 

Political conquests however unjust and sanguinary could only 
enslave the body: the tyranny of the sword is hardly an evil com- 
pared with the spiriu.7! tyranny of the priests that debases man he- 
low a reasoning cre.ture; the greatest political tyrants of the earth 
were innocent, spotless and free from crimejwhen compared with 
the massacres, assassinations and bloody persecutions committed 
by priests, in their career te wealth and power. Bigotry and ava- 
rice, in spiritual combination, have not only destroyed ten times 
more people than now exist on the whole earth ; but such baseness 
has barbarised all succeeding generations of men. 

Such*people as are only superficial observers of the priests’ 
progress, or who may be led by hypothesis to suppose that this 
class of men are traduced, and that those who have read the best 
moral writers are not so culpable as represented; such simple 
people may be assured that the priests of all sects and all times, 
so far from being the most pious as they néver fail to assert, are 
the most wicked and dissolute of mankind: abandoned to tempo- 
ral power and sordid avarice, they never do any good except by 
mistake and then they seriously reproach themselves for it; the 
priests by better eduéation and long practised subtlety reform upon 
all the vices péfpetuated by mankind, and actually commit crimes 
other men would shudder at, or are generally exempted from by 
reason of enortnjty; the crimes of the priests have become so 
crying that thos¢ wlio judge impartially do not continue to hope 
to see One exempt from vice, if they are so it is an exception to 
the general rule, but if laymen commit-a crime it is as the rule to 
the excéption—the priests are generally guilty—the people gene- 
rally innocent, all the vices of priests lineally descend from one 
to another with successive corruptions and their corruptions and 
machinutions are their stock in trade, because they fill the exche- 
quer; the concatenation of the priests’ villainy has been so order- 
ly that some are not surprised at their extent; the seniors initiate 
the juniors into the chicanery of their trade, and it is at a youth- 
ful age when impressions are durable that the mind is corrupted. 
In the reigning religion, no houest man can get into holy orders, 
the only avenue is through the door of perjury, and any one who 
can deliberately commit an act, the bare mentioning of which the 
callous perjured priests affect to shudder at, must be so abandon- 
ed as to be unworthy the name of man; there is no degree of 
contémpt, scorn and hatred such a wretch does not deserve ; 
the miscreant swears he is moved by the holy ghost, when’ he is 
only moved by “ filthy lucre,” nothing can show the béastly\cha- 
racter of the priests better than the corruption of its young iiem- 
bers; they make the novices by college and ordination acts com- 
mit the most flagrant perjuries, to qualify them for profit and 
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power; it mast be systematically intended to degrade men, te“ 


make them take such oaths that they be qualified to exercisesuby d 


etfid'y and inipiety. If there is’even ‘under such circumstances? a 
belief that ‘the oath is conscientious, we may well pity the ‘gross " 
perversion of'reason and common sensé that prompts’ sich dehut® 
sions; yet for exposing such vices and absardities, a man is hatile 
to the most inveterate persecution, and the thoughtless ‘people’ 
for whom he labours are induced by the knavish priests to'join Fn 
the execrable act. The priests are always the most inveterate’ 
persecutors, they pursue with the most implacable rancour all 
who doubt the justice of putting down opposition by ‘the niost’! 
cruel means, but punish all who differ in opinion, however con? 
scientious. Every priest persecutes with as much ‘zeal as if his 
whole brotherhood, of all sects and nations, thought with himself.’ 
So far from all priests thinking alike, no two have the same‘relt- 
gious opinion, amidst the multitude of sects upon the earth) Pt is: 
the priests who foment and originate persecution.’ This ‘horrid 
spirit would not by its own elementary matter be of any duration 
if tt 'WaS not excited by the priests; who have -venal parposes to: 
answer, the people ‘not being ‘at ‘the labour of thinking for them: 
selves have this passion induced by thezpriests; who being oppose! 
ed to’ the ‘betiefactors of the human race) ‘and having a different! 
intérest, promote such ‘maxims onky ae suit their interest\: (Thee 
priests do not pay any: régard to the truth of their doctrine bat! 
only to the promotions of their) trade: >’ The'peopleon the ‘other! 
hand should study the truth for the sake of ‘the truth, they should 
examine into matters so vitally important; and should never above’ 
all things see with the eyes of the’ enemies. ©The false|doctrines 
of'the priests poison the source ‘of-human wisdom and hinder the 
propagation of useful knowledge; as priesteraft) declines so’will 
reason ramify through every avenue of society: [qa Oo 

Priests are not only individially fowd of pageantry, ‘but they 
well know that splendid ceremonies’ captivate unthinking people, 
magnificent temples and gorgeous parade ‘carry many down the 
stream of superstition that would résist'‘other modes of seduction. 
Whew the priests have been successful in intoxicating the) people, 
they have Been lavish in the exhibition of shows; by thus eon~ 
stantly @ceupying the people’s attention, they have been prevented 
from noticing other things. The priests have had the address! to 
vat'yreligious ceremonies in different climates, to meet atmosphes 
ri¢af°vyariation. The Gentoo, the Christian, the’ Jew; and (the 
Mahémetan rites may be cited in proof. If religion was stripped 
of its: splendid, but useless, appendages, it would *be' reduced ‘to 
a very harmless and unpopular state; it is upon this account that 
religion;' founded upon good’ sense and reason, will never make 
many converts; To make a ‘good trade the priests must niake reli 
gion something mysterious ; abstruse and equivocal inzits worship, 
but specific in. its'dogmas» Thé priést's must/never lose sight of a 
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heaven anda bell, for, with, those ‘two, agents, they, act, upon the 


hope and, fear of}, mankind, the)two, most influential passions. 


Priestefaft never could be! profitable without a heayean.and a hell; 


arrived atany degree of perfection in. their trade, bad those two 
powers. Consistent with financial.views, the priests have created 
am imtermediaté condition, or purgatory, from whence mercy.could, 
effect a,redemption‘even after, dcath. This master stroke of policy 
has well paid the aetors of this drama.* Indulgences, have, been 
another sonree of wealth, the priests would allow, or promise any 
thing to, their) dupes, provided they were paid: the people have 
heen rabbed in every manner, there;was no escaping the priests: 
exchequer, they even condescended to regulate eating, and drink- 
ing, aad (clothing. : Ly 
Bands, of Catholic Priests, with a. policy that-would be credita- 
ble m a:better, cause, keep, their dupes in ignorance, and not only 
denyotheni {the use, of the Bible. but)the knowledge of. letters; 
these subtle rogues! take, the, wives,.the daughters, and ;the, money. 
of thein slaves: when hey please... Shoald a ray, of knowledge 
appear, tliewengeance of haavenis invoked, and eternal perdition, 
threatened, whew men, begin to reason and the priests are unable 
to. preserve: entive darkness,,they,change their, ground, and, when 
oa¢ System, of ‘tricks are exposed, they resort.to arms;, by turns, 
they ane grave, or volatile, mysterious or, candid ;, they will despise 
thoseothey dread, and. flatter, the; philosopher, to, the sacrifice; if 
now abd then the,:politieal, tyrants .have sprivkled, the earth with 
blood, the neligious thave deluged it: If the progress of priest- 
craft ts exposed -by'a plain, reasoner, the priests never negleet to 
perseente him: to,desteuction, andthe honester, the better, and 
the, misery, sd much.the-surer,is.bis,destraction.. Priesteraft has 
nothing to appreheng from the, base, the ignorant, and the disso- 
lute,; such wretches, it, hugs) toj,its, heart; the good. man, who 
teaches his: fellow creatures, to reason, provokes its persecution,, 
so|tenacious,are the, priests of power, that they do rotallow men, 
to, defeid the justice and mercy of God. They claim,the privilege 
of imterpreting the Bible, and every interpretation, gives effectito 
some anercenary view; nothing is religion but: what they dog 
nothing will, they do without being paid, so that in, shortjanye 
thingsts>teligion if the priests get money by it;.pay,-Dehave and 
be saved, notwithstanding the greatest crimes... The subtle policy, 
of thé priests lis well seen in their anxiety to bring up :ehHdren.im, 
bigotwy) aad-error, for they are not only subjected to many, ridinuy 
lous) cerémonies, but. sponsors must. be. bad; if this pnonsense is, 
not /observed,- lots, of vengeanee are poured, upon the defaultess, 
aud theomalediction of beaven.isinveked fora sinlesssemission; 
the pri¢sts have great, celiance upon,an early false bias, they hepe 
much rons starting on these principles, they well, know, how ditti- 
iilole 920% Mide: Veltaire’sPhil. Didt. acts Purghtory. j 
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henee we find; that the priests of all ages.and nations, when they | 
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cult it is to eradicate false impressions. There should be, no 
ceremonies observed except those that are essential to make men 
better than they are, such as make them superstitious should be 
discarded as dangerous. Human contrivance never can form part 
of any religion, and every one must see how much of any religion 
is made up of human schemes. All religions supported by the 
sword are false, and all are supported by the swerd that are 
upheld by power; if religion emanates from the Deity, it must be 
ompipotent without the least aid of human power; because the 
Deity is omnipoteat, and consequently his will is so, the omnipo- 
tence of the Deity is always to be distinguished from the little 
paltry passion of a priest.. By contemplating the grand designs 
of the Deity in the vast expanse of nature, we are more likely to 
penetrate his humanity and his benevolence, than if we only study 
the trash views of the venal priests. 

The antiquity of the priest’s dogmas has been sometimes fal- 
lacious to importance, but error brought forward with all the so- 
lemnity of fact never misleads men accustomed to reason from 
the first principles of science; reasoning from the elements of 
matter invariably dispels the delusions appended to mystery and 
superstition. It is not to,.be expected that priests can reason 
when their very trade is founded upon sophistry aad fallacy ; 
when assertion is passed for fact, and superstition for,truth, the 
priests are ever in error in their doctrines, and will ever be refated 
by those who reason from axioms founded on nature., While 
veneration for antiquity consecrated priestcraft, and mantied, over 
those functions that reason now discovers to be fraudulent, the 
charlatans reigned triumphant—but folly and deceit are disco- 
vered. Error and false doctrines will often descend from gene- 
ration to generation as truths, for want of investigation; but ap- 
ply to superstition the touchstone of reason, delusion is dispelled 
and absurdity is detected. The priests do not allow their dupes 
to reason, but command them to believe, or all their affected 
mysteries would be exploded ; they tell the silly people that God 
has forbidden it under pain of the greatest punishment. All 
State religion must be a jargon of words and fallacions conjec- 
tures, so much so, that its very excess of folly makes it too de- 
spicable to merit any serious refutation. All religions have been 
founded by rogues and madmen; reason never had any thing to 
do in the foundation of superstition. The tyrannical priests for- 
bid the eyes to be opened, and command the devotees in the name 
of God to act according to their temporal policy. There would 
soon be an end of priestcraft if men would only be guided by rea- 
son instead of passion ; for all religion is but conjecture, and as 
conjecture is ever various, so must religions be numerous : but if 
religion was founded upon fact, there could be only one religion. 
It is impossible for the Deity to have a thousand minds, and wish 
to be worshipped by as many ridiculous: ceremonies; if this was 
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the case, his versatility would only be equalled by the invention 
and vices of priests. The very multitude of religions, as multifa- 
rious as priests, destroys the possibility of there being any esta- 
blished religion of divine origin. 

Fanatics have abandoned themselves to be the prey of the ima- 
gination; they are under the guidance of those who arrogate the 
power of interpreting the divine will; and those interpreters are 
only human, who are subject to all the delusions, infirmities, and 
caprices of man. When the spirit of fanaticism and persecution 
is armed with power, desolation falls upon all those who differ 
in opinion; and that is always the false religion that falls, and 
that is the true religion that is established by fire and sword--the 
moral, the rational, and the human are all heresies. Humanity 
never actuated the priests in their selection of means to establish 
religion; they have resorted to the perfidious and the cruel as the 
most sanguinary policy dictated. If such ruthless measures had 
eventually produced public benefits, the means might have justi- 
fied the ends, but when such tragedies introduced a more barba- 
rous state of society, the progress of priestcraft all men of com- 
mon sense must deplore. ‘The inference from this essay makes it 
self-evident, that, man has no innate knowledge, and can have no 
ennate idea of religion $ ; and as he has no ennate idea of religion, rt 
must be derived from an external source—and that external source 
is the base passions of a vain indolence and power, existing in the 
persons of a part of the people, and that part of the people actuated 
by the basest passions of the base are the priests, and the chimerus 
of priests are religion, 


AN ADDRESS TO RICHARD CARLILE: 


Comprised in a_ Poetic Controversial Attack upon Atheism. By 
Cicero WinTEeRBOTTOM. Wigan: printed by R, Atkinson 
and Son. 1823. 


Note by Edttor.—[The following little poem was printed in 1823, 
but did not come into my possession until the last year. Ever 
since it has been in my possession, [ have thought it worth 
preserving in “‘ The Republican,” as a part of that discussion 
which it has excited. I cannot answer Cicero Winterbottom 
in verse; but if he has been a constant reader of ‘* The Repub- 
lican,” I trust he has found an answer to each of his queries. 
I confess that the style of his poem is that.of civil and candid 
enquiry; but the more rapid way for a man to gain knowledge 
is to ask himself'wfew questions as to what he really does or 
does rot know, in preference to asking another. There is a 


labour in study, and if a man will not labour for himself, he 
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will not receive right impréssions from the representations of 
others. The man who thinks forms an original niind’ of his 
“own: but he who merely reads without thinking’ récéives'a 
colour from the minds of others which is ‘not lasting: and he 
often attributes that as a weaknéss to thé arginients “arid on- 


clusions of others which in reality is his owtr mental weakness. ] 


RG, 


Sir, 
HWavine heard of your zeal for the liberties of mankind, and'be- 
ing myself a well-wisher to my species, I read your publications 
with more than common attention; f saw with pain your unveas- 
ing attempts to overthrow the belicf of a God, and determined to 
vindicate a belief so productive of both that temporal and eternal 
happiness which your scheme is completely calculated to destroy. 

You endeavour to prove that philosophy teaches us that the 
Christian Religion is not of divine institution ; that there ts nothing 
in religion Ww orthy our attention: that it isnot reconcileable to 
human reason; that nothing is worthy our notice tliat is not within 


the inquest of our senses; that philosophy has enlightened the 
‘mind too much ‘to admit of incomprehensibilities which are repug- 


nantto reason, and which bugbears, are common, to. all;religions ; 

that the soul is matter, and, consequéntly, perishes with the 
body; that all the dogmas aud forintlas lof relivion were only in- 
vented to torment man from his childhood to his last moment, by 


‘the fear of invisible powers, that render him: more tinfortunate 
than he otherwise would be; this you call philosophy.—I always 


understood philosophy to-mean,an inquiry into. trath, and the 
love of wisdom. But, by your assertions, she holds the place of 
Divinity upon earth ; she unites, enlightens, aids, and comforts 
man ; she gives us every thing, and requires no worship; she does 
not demand the sacrifice of our passions,-but teaches us how to 
nourish and cherish them; she dispenses her gi‘ts, interprets her 
rights, and consecrates her knowledge to man to make him better, 
so that he maybe happier. I venerate the sciences, and those 
who cultivate'them. J acknowledge that arts and letters have 
abundantly smoothed the path of human life, have mutually as- 
sisted each other in diminishing our calamities, strewn with flowers 
man’s passage upon earth, amused the mind with-nseful and en- 
tertaining discoveries, and seem even to shorten our journey, 
and lengthen that day which some men view with horror and af- 
fright. Ido, with the most profound sincerity, glory in.a sense of 
the many benefits we have received. from. the efforts of scientific 
men, and pay such homage‘as my silence will best express. But 
I am superlatively amazed that any human being ‘should be so 
presumptive as to give the least hint against the existence of a 
God, or pretend to unravel the unsearchable penmanship of a 
Deity, and to weigh and construe the inconceivable ways of 
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heaven,by rules.and; laws made by beings so limited as is-poor 
maa, whom a twinge of the teoth-ache, or a prick from the, soft 
tender fork.of a fly, would cause to forget his great capacities, and 
acknowledge. the frailty of his being. 

Nor, have sense and,reason, any more than philosophy, power 
to enable usto understand and judge of the scriptures. How, can 
such impotence scan an Omnipotence ? or level the work of a 
Creator to the vague capacity of mortals? Such futile pretenders 
like the child who cried for the moon, stretch and strain every 
nerve for. nothing., But when theyhave done, those who have.a 
real, sense of religion, know that nothing but the emanations of 
heayen can,enable man to understand the works of heaven. 


ON ATHEISM. 


—--— 


Coop Heaxen! that, man who, vaunts discerning siglit, 
Aid, arrogant, from. wisdom’s distant height, 

Looks down.on holy mortals. who revere 

A’ cause Supreme, should the proud boildiny réar 
Without ode prop the pond’rous pile to bear! 

Tow inust the Jedge who does in heav’n preside, 
Remark the scoffer, “nd condemn his: pride. 

hut see tthe sad unsutierable hour 

Adwanices fast, which wall bis error eure ; 


rn me/ 


When. he, compell’d, shall drink the wrathful bowl, ? 
Aud, ruuvd, feel immortal vengeance roll 
Through ev'ry vein, and sink Ins sinful soul. 5 


Now, Mr. ‘Carlile, ingeruous be and kind, 
Responud'this query of an anxious mind: 
‘Say hew! you feel yoorselfwhen friends depart ? 
Wihat makes these throbs and wailings of the heart ? 
Sineé well you knaew hereafter nothing is, 
’ is idle stuff to grieve at their decease ; 
Forall on earth is merely pain and strife, 
And happy’s he who leaves the load of life. 
lfeuce then, my Friend, if nothing is behind 
‘Thescreen of time, then nothing there you'llfind; Hu 
Then pluck up heart, antl vanquish ev'ry fear, 
For af,you must be blest it must be here. 
Ransack the country, eat and drink at ease, 
Sleep while you will, and rise just when you please 5 
Jndulge each sense with what it may desire ; 
Call those folks simple who do pay require ; 
Thanks are sufficient for both drink ‘and meat, 
Vor gratitude itself is surea treat; 
Nor future times do you anticipate, 
But take the turns and. belts dealt out by fete: 
And when, grim death extends his gathering gripe, 
Fail off like fruit that is grown fully ripe ; 
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Quit Epicureanism* without pain, 
For who but cowards will even then complain ? 
Then when your mother earth has got her own, 
And mourning friends retire and hasten home, 
Then will the chat go round, them friends will say, 
Who feared death so much is turn’d to clay, 
What pity ‘tis he thought there was no God— 
Oh! may his soul not feel the wrathful rod. 
Some learning is a curse, not worth our care, 
Such debauchees its zealous vot’ries are. 

Our friend deceas’d had much humanity, 
But tinctur’d much with childish vanity ; 
Tenets he held which were a shame to man, 

That there’s no God, that nought we see began. 
But since our friend has so much fame acquir’d, 
And asthe god of science been admir’d, 

A trifling view we'll of his learning take, 

Nor with too partial mind, nor with mistake. 
Now see what light his wond’rous scheme affords, 
His undigested heap of meanless words : 

Now can this man, this vague inquirer, show 
The spring whence motion did begin to flow : 
Since nothing of itself e’er moves or strives, 
Tell what begins, what the first impulse gives ? 
Hear how this man, who all in fame surmounts, 
For motion’s spring and principles accounts : 
For a supreme incommutable God, 

He the first sphere appoints for fate’s abode. 

If we demand by what impulsive force 
The worlds at first began their circling course, 
He says, as things desirable excite 
Desire and objects move the appetite, 

So harmony of springs a sympathy produce, 

For things the fittest, to all motion use ; 

Thus nerv’d, they move like wheels of ‘fiery cars, 
Deck’d with a gorgeous equipage of stars ; 

From world to world communicate their dance, 
Like Handel’s choir harmoniously advance. 

‘* Thus from this motion propagated rise 
“* All motion in the earth, and air, and skies.” 
Now prudent ’tis one question just to ask, 

And sure it is a very easy task. 

I think, I move, I therefore know I am, 

While I have been, I still have been the same, 
Since from an infant I a man became. 

“« But tho’ I am, few circling years are gone, 

‘< Since I in nature’s number was unknown ;” 

And since ’tis plain I have not always been, 

I ask, from whence my being could begin ? 

I did not to myself beginning give, 

Nor from myself the sacred pow’r receive 

By which I reason, and by which I live. 


* The Doctrine of Epicurus, a famous Athenian Philosopher, who made the Su- 
preme Good to consist in pleasure. 
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If Thad form’d myself, I had desigu’d 


A stronger body, and a wiser mind ; 
From sorrow free, nor liable to pain, 

My passions should obey, and reason reign. 

Nor could my being from my parents flow, 
Who neither did my parts or structure know : 
Nor did my mind or body understand 
The sex determiu’d, nor my shape command : 
Had they the organ of my senses wrought, 

And form’d the wond’rous principles of thought, 
Their artful work they must have better known, 
Explain’d its springs, and its contrivance shown? 
If to myself I did not being give, 

Nor from immediate parents did receive ; 

It could not from my predecessors flow, 

They, than my parents could no more bestow. 
Should we the long depending scale ascend 

Of sons and fathers, will it never end? 

If ’twill, then must we thro’ the order run 

To some one man, whose being ne’er begun. 

If that one man was supernatural, why 

Did he since independent ever die ? 

If from himself his own existence came, 

The cause that could destroy his being, name. 
To seek my Maker, thus in vain I trace 

The whole successive train of human race ; 
Bewilder’d, I my Author cannot find, 
Till some great first-—-some self-existent mind, 
Who form’d, and rules all nature, is assigned. 
When first my mother’s womb that speck did hold, 
From whence my future self did so unfold ; 
What natural cause did o’er this work preside? 
What vigour gave, and did each motion guide? 
- What kindled in this state the vital flame, 

And ere the heart was form’d, push’d on the stream ? 
Then for the heart, the fittest fibres strung, 
And in the breast the impulsive engine hung. 

‘* Tell what the various bones so wisely wrought, 
How was their frame to such perfection brought ? 
What did their figures for their uses fit, 

Their numbers fix, and joints adapted knit ?”* 
The wond’rous whole stupendous is as this, 
Therefore to see a Gop you cannot miss. 

I’m told by authors not of lies suspected, 
That Galen,+ by this study was converted. 

The fabric man in pieces did he take, 

Due observation okeash part to make ; 

All which such skill discover’d to his view, 

He cry’d, that there’s a Gop there's nought so true. 
The Atheist, if to search for truth’s inclin’d, 
May in himself a full conviction find; 

And from his body teach his erring mind. 


* Blackmore. 


+ A noted Physician, who flourished in the reign of the Emperor Commodus. 
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I know you'll persist, aiid foully will maintain, 
Of causes ‘and effects, an endless train 3” 

That this suecessive series still has been, 

Will never cease, and never did begin ; 

That things did always, as they do, ; proceed, 
And no §est cause, 10 wise director neéd ; 

And thus in learned Richard Carlile’s mind, 
All things were form’d, nor any thing design’d. 
He owns no choice, no arbitrary will, 

No artist’s hand, and no exerted skill; 

All motion flows from necessary fate, 

Which nothing dves resist, or can abate ; 
Things sink and rise, a being lose or gain, 

In a coherent undissolved chain ; 

And thus trom fate all artful order springs, 
This rear’d the world, this is the rise of things. 
How does learn’d Carlile this one cause untold, 
With equal swiftness why the sun is roll’d? 

St li east and west, to mark the night and diy, 
To form the year, why through th’ echiptie way? 
What magic, what necessity confines 

The solar orb betwixt the tropic ‘hnes ? 

What charin in those inchanting circles dwell, 
Pray let me know, for'sarely you ean tell’? 
But further yet, applauded Sir; suppose, 
Celestial motion from ‘your spring arose 5 

That motion down to all the'world below; 
From the first sphere may propazated flow. 
Since you of things to shew th” efficietie source, 
Have always to necessity Tecourse ; 

From what necessity do spheres procecd, 

With such a measur’d such—a’ certain speed ? 
I fain would this mysterious cause explore, 
Why motion was not either less or nore} 
But in this due proportion and degree, 


As suits with nature’s just economy. 


‘This is a cause, a right one too, we grant, 
But ’tis the final, we the efficient want. 


With greater swiftness if the spheres were whirl'd, 


The motion given to this inferior world, 


Poo violént had beew for nature’s use, 


Of too great force mix’d bodies to praduce ; 
The elements, air, water, earth, and fire, 


Which row to make compounds of things conspire, 
By their rude shocks could never have combin’d,- 


Or had been disengag'd as soon as join’d ; 

But had a motion in a less degree 

Been given, than that which we in nature see, 
Of greater vigour they had, stood in need, 

To mix and blend the elemental, seed; 

To temper, work, incorporate, and bind 
Those principles, that thence of ev’ry kind, 
The various compound beings might arise. 
Which fill the earth and séa, aiid stiré thé skies? 
Say what ‘necessity, what’ fatal daws, | 
Did in such due proportion motion cause ; 
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Nor more or, less, but.just so much as tends 

To frame the world, and ‘serve all nature’s ends. 
Tell why the highest of the rolling spheres, 
Deck’d to profusion with refulgent stars ; 

And why one plauet satellites bas sevell, 

Why fate to Jove has, not so many given, 

Say, if the world uncaus’d, did ne’er begin, 

If nature; what it is has always been, 

Why do no wars the poet’s soug employ 

Before the Thebaw broils, or siege of Lroy ? 

And why no older histories relate 

The rise of empires, and the turns of state? 

If generations infinite are gone, 

Tell why so late were arts and Jetters known ; 
Man in mecbanic arts did late excel, 

That succeur life, and noxious pow’rs repel, 
Which yield supplies for necessary use, 

Or which to pleasure, or to pomp conduce. 

How late. was found the Joadstone’s magic force, 
That seeks, the northand. guides the sailor's course. 
But pray forgive me, my prolixity, 

Nor term it, Si, aw impropriety ; 

For on the whole, the reasuns which you give, 
To make in this necessity believe, 

So trifling are, absurd, and trite, and-dry, 

That those should blush who make. a grave reply. 
So since these things your reas’ning ne'er caw shew, 
Be just for eace, and ignorance allow ; 

** Say nature bows to the almighty nod.’ 

Call it the will, the pow’r, the hand of God; 

For why should man pure reason’s path refrain, 
And thus bis, Maker’s wond’rous works disdain} 4 
It must proceed. trom_ignorance and pride, 
Whoever doesth’, Omnipotent deride, 

Aud will not in his, providence confide. 


a Ae 





TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, 62, FLEET STREET. 





Sir, Woodside, near Aberdeen, June 22, 1826. 
I resoice that you are again at liberty after six.years of cruel 
imprisonment by your Christian persecutors. You hav¥e, single- 
handed, done wonders. You have fought a battle without parallel 
in the annals of history, and have conquered. Your noble per- 
severance, and undaunted courage, have done more than the Phi- 
losophers, Statesmen, or Warriors, that ever lived, You have 
set at liberty not the body, but the ‘mind, You haye made thou- 
sands to think for,themselves who .were.deeply sank/in the den 
of ignorance and superstition) aud: veceiveds:withoutdnquiry or 
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examination whatever was told them by the priest. But for all 
that has been effected, there is still much more todo. In this 
remote part of the country, thousands are yet in a most deplorable 
state; superstition and priestcraft still reign with unlimited sway, 
except with only a few; and gods, devils, ghosts, witches, and 
fairies, still haunt the habitation of the labouring man ; who pos- 
sibly has neither heard of the name of Carlile, nor of any of your 
publications, or by reason of their expensiveness has not been 
able to purchase them. Now, Sir, if I may take the liberty to 
tell you, their cheapness is an object of the greatest importance 
to the cause of free discussion, and the propagation of the princi- 
ples.you so nobly advocate. The genéral part of them is by far 
too dear for a poor man, and of course greatly hurts their circu~ 
lation, for we must proceed more by stealth than by storm, and 
for that purpose cheap publications are the most proper. The 
Bon Sens, a work of great merit, has been published atsucha 
price, as to deter most people from purchasing it; for, to my 
knowledge, six'copies for one would have been ordered from this 
placehad the price been moderate. The Doubts of Infidels; the 
System of Nature, and the God of the Jews, from their perspi- 
cuity and wit are irresistible. Print editions of such works as 
these in the cheapest manner you possibly can, with hand-bill - 
catalogues, and the prices and small descriptions of each work : 
a few sent to your friends throughout the country, to be handed 
about, would greatly advance the cause of free discussion and 
annoy the priests, whose greatest safety is to keep them from 
being known. Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in Askalon, lest 
the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. By paying a little 
attention to the above hints, you will greatly oblige your friend 
and admirer, 
WM. INMAN. 


P. S. Being a constant reader of your ‘“‘ Republican,” I have 
got a look at the annexed, and I agree with Wm. Inman as to 
the contents of his letter; but I would suggest to you if you cannot 
afford to let us have these principal works cheaper, to publish them 
in weekly numbers, the same as Clarke’s Letters, and I am con- 
fident you would extend the sale of them in this and in every 
other place where your publications are read. 

Your constant admirer, 
, ALEX. SIM. 





ANSWER BY R. CARLILE. 





It must be laid down as a certainty that all books cannot be 
brought within the scale as to price of the poor man’s pocket, 
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there must ‘be some which he must borrow, get in the best 
manner he can, or not read. I find many books, which I much 
desire, beyond my means of purchasing, I see people of fortune 
inthe samecondition. It is difficult or rather impolitic to publish 
two or three editions of ong book at one time. The cheap books 
which Messrs. Inman, Sim, and others, require, would not suit 
the taste of those who have money and wish to form neat looking 
libraries. And as tothe publishing of all large books in Num- 
bers, it often becomes bad work for the publisher, Many persons 
begin without going on, many Numbers get destroyed, so that 
at the end of a volume, the publisher has hundreds of some sheets 
and none of some half dozen Numbers to make perfect books. 
There is no remedy for this but in stereotyping, and stereotyping 
does not suit every person’s purpose, does not suit mine at present. 
For the octavo books printed for the Joint Stock Book Company, 
I have fixed the price of fourpence per sheet as near as possible, 
and that is no more than:a fair price. 

I am now printing a small copy of Palmer’s Principles of Na- 
ture to sell as cheap as possible, and itis my intention, after I 
get well settled, to publish as cheaply as possible, whatever I see 
to be most useful ; always remembering, that I desire to pay my 
stationer’s bill, which many cheap publishers have not been par- 
ticular about doing. 

In Lancashire, much complaint exists about my altered price ; 
but that price is now unalterable and all parties must accomodate 
themselves to it. It is the price at which all the fair dealing Lon- 
don houses do their business and to it I will stick. A few sub- 
scribers more or less will not affect me. They who like “The 
Republican” will find means sooner or later to get it, they who 
do not like it, or care but little about it, may as well drop it on 
this excuse as on any other. 

In answer to William Blackshaw’s letters about Mr. and Mrs. 
Fildes, I cannot hesitate to say, that the husband denies the 
wife’s approbation of the instructions of the ‘‘ Every Woman’s 
Book ; but I am not without authority for my statement, if there 
was no mistake or misrepresentation on the part of one of the 
wife’s acquaintances. 

On the subject of the mis-stated flight of Mr. Cobbett from 
Preston, I have to say, that the report of Mr. Cobbett’s leaying 
Preston on the Monday evening, was so reported in the Wednes- 
day Morning’s papers, that no inference could be drawn, byt that 
he had flown not to return. The Thursday’s paper stated the ap- 
pearance of the son on the hustings as a substitute, and there was 
not a hint of the probable return of ihe father. It was under this 
state of the report that I wrote “flight from Preston,” and there 
was some excuse too on my side from the many former flights. I 
have not the least desire to misrepresent Mr. Cobbett, Mrs. Fildes, 
or any other person, and I confess that the subsequent return of 
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Mr. Cobbett destroyed the appearance of Bight in his short ab- 
sence from Preston. 1 had prepared a notiee of this week’s 
Register, but found n0 room for it. 







EXTRACT FROM MR. BLACKSHAW'S LETTER. 












Tue young philgsopher, whose name is Detrosier, still continues 
to draw crowded audiences and to excite the greatest interest in 
this town and neighbourhood. He publicly declares that he is a 
Deist, that he knows nothing of Jesus Christ being the son of 
God, that he knows nothing of the Holy Ghost, and positively de- 
clares there is no such a place as a hell of brimstone and fire. 
He breathes and preaches the doctrines of the immortal Paine, 
and his sermous or lectures have such a tendency to moratize the 
pea demoralized state of society, that few can go and. hear 
im, and not admire him., We cannot speak tuo highly of him 
for the good that he is doing; for my own part, whenever | hear 
himy there is a pleasing sensation thrills through my awhole frame, 
which my pen cannot describe the reason is, because his senti- 
ments are congenial with my own. You may have some idea 
what he is doing when | inform you, that the Methodists and 
Calvinists have begun to preach two or'three times a week close 
by his chapel, in order, as they say, to counteragt the poisonous 
doctrines which he sets forth. The Rev. George Ryan is to 
reach this evening, and [ am going to hear bim. 

Trade still continues to be very bad here; thousands out of 
employ, and it is the general opinion ‘that: the! times. will never 
mend under this system. [| have been out of employ nineteen 
weeks, and we are six of a family. You can searcely fotm an 
idea of the distress that tirevails here. ' 































Note by R. C.—Though*serry to hear of the distress in that 
neighbourhood, | rejoice to hear of such a preacher as Mr. Detro- 
sier. He must be the provineial “ Orator of the Christian Eyi- 
dence Society.” I hope to visit Lancashire in September, and to 
shake hands with Mr. Detrosier. 


NOTICE, 


Wx have not been able to get the carpenters out of the shop at 62> 

so as to open it this week ; but it will be opened in the early part 

of the next week. The same circumstance has thrown me back with 

this Number of ** The Republican” and has been an interruption to 

the labour which | had iutended to bestow on this week’s address 

to the public, | intended to have beeu a little more prolix, though 

1 do not see that L-could have said more than I have said: I am ! 
but an indifferent band to write by measure, and the necessity is 
in itself a bad one. R.«C. 
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